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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 


PART I. A DREADFUL DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER I, CHARLEY BASSETT AND HIS 
FOUR FRIENDS. 

Ir may be thought, by some fastidious 
people, that Mr. Charles Bassett, a young 
| gentleman with a clear four hundred a year 
of his own, and first cousin to that eminent 
1 baronet, Sir Mordaunt Bassett, of Cautleigh 
Hall, Lincolnshire, had no business to be 
{ living in Bohemia at all. Even people 
{ holding more modern and less fastidious 
views of society may think it a little odd 
that an amateur Bohemian of his order, 
who could have made himself welcome and 
acceptable anywhere, should be hand-and- 
j glove with such regular professional 
| Bohemians as Robert Urquhart, Richard 
| Esdaile, Ulick Ronaine, and Jack Doyle— 
} above all, with Jack Doyle. But those 

times, though not very long ago, were not 

quite these. Lords and ladies would as 

soon have thought of having a town house 
} in Wapping as of apeing the manners and 
customs of those who lived in Bohemia 
because they were obliged, and who, out of 
| jovial defiance, sang the praises of what 
was but a land of more or less hard exile 
| after all. Think not you know our grim 
Siberian Bohemia of London, you who 
have in your heads pleasant dreams of the 
» ghosts of Weimar, of the Café Grecco, of 
the Latin Quarter! It is not you who, 
with plenty of loose cash in your pockets, 
smoke in studios, get in the way of stage- 
} carpenters, listen to the oracles of literary 











i clubs, and can return among the Philistines 
) whenever you please, who know what 
Bohemia means: you know it no more 
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than he knows France who has travelled 
over every mile of every one of its railways. 
To-day, Charley Bassett as an amateur 
painter, musical composer, singer, pianist, 
dramatic author, critic, and poet, with a 
clear four hundred a year of his own, and } 
of more than merely respectable connec- 
tions, would have been a drawing-room ¢ 
lion; he could have called himself 
“ Bohemian,” while living happily and 
comfortably in Philistia all the time. But 
the cant of his youth was of a rather 
different kind. The artist, instead of being | 
a hero because he happens to earn his 
living by one sort of more or less honest | 
work instead of another, was then hardly 4 
a respectable man; and the gentleman 
who, out of natural eccentricity, preferred | 
such society to that of his peers, required }! 
more than four hundred a year, and a4 
better cousin than a baronet, in order to 
sit comfortably on both social stools. Now, 
if Charley Bassett had a foible, it was a. }} 
liking to lead without trouble, and to be 
accepted at his full value ; and if any man 
with four hundred a year and a baronet for 
a cousin doubts what these advantages will 
do for him in the Bohemia of fact and not 
of fancy, let him try ; he will not be long 
before he knows. For your true Bohemian 
is above all things human. Nay, his human { 
nature is apt to take an exaggerated form. 
So Charley Bassett carried his talents, 
such as they were, into Bohemia, where he 
had been welcomed cordially. 

So much for the amateur Bohemian, the 
sojourner in that never yet wholly explored 
and terribly misunderstood land. As for 
his friends, natives of the country, a few 
words will suffice for each of them. 

Dick Esdaile, a plain young man with 
a whimsical twitch of the mm Fs lip, was 
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—so his friends, who were not painters, 
held—the future Sir Richard Esdaile, 
P.R.A., who would make the whole world 
turn up its collective nose at the name of 
Michael Angelo. Meanwhile, honest Dick 
smiled good-humouredly at the prophecy, 
and, while waiting for fame, worked as a 
deputy scene-painter at one of the theatres 
beyond Thames. He never spoke of his 
family, and was supposed to have fallen 
from the stars. 

Ulick Ronaine was a Munster man, who, 
after studying, or otherwise, at half the 
medical schools of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Europe, had been attracted to London by 
a report he had heard of its being the 
biggest town in the world. For his 
ambitions, no less for his friends than 
for himself, were without bounds. He 
already had a good many patients, of a 
sort, for the simple reason that, though in 
all other matters as hopeless as the clay, 
he practised an almost incredible amount 
of foxlike cunning in evading the receipt 
of fees. How, on such a system, he 
contrived to live at all, was a mystery that 
he himself never attempted to unravel. 
He did live, and that was all he knew or 
cared to know. 

Robert Urquhart was a philosopher from 
Aberdeen, a student of the Middle Temple, 
and a rigid economist, both political and 
social—a character far more common in 
Bohemia than is popularly supposed. He 
was the man of theory and system, who 
reduced the commonest details of daily 
life to first principles, and kept debtor-and- 
creditor accounts of money and time. He 
considered neither as wasted so long as it 
was properly set down, balanced, and 
indexed. LEsdaile had said of him that he 
not only used to put down, under the head 
“ Malt,” every glass of ale he drank, but 
where, and when, and why, and of what 
quality, and with what effect upon himself, 
and at what cost, and at whose cost, and 
how long, by the watch, it took in drinking, 
and whether in combination with oysters, 
and if so, with how many, together with 
the exact latitude and longitude of the 
whole proceeding, the direction and force of 
the wind, and the age of the moon. 

But, much as these three differed from 
one another, Jack Doyle, the big bearded 
man with the gruff growl and the ragged 
mane differed yet more strongly from each 
and all. He was not more unlike Charley 
Bassett in his disreputable slovenliness of 
look and life than from Esdaile in his want 
of a career, from Ronaine in his want of 





reverence, and from Urquhart in a sublime 
ignorance of what the words “law and order” 
mean. The others pinched or scrambled 
through life; he floundered and rolled—a 
notoriously, aggressively, typically penniless 
man, beyond the reach of aid. The only 
financially satisfactory thing about him was 
that he never borrowed—not even from 
such a Croesus as Charley. When he had 
absolutely no money, he went without as 
long as nature could endure. When nature 
could no longer stand starvation, he went 
to bed and to sleep (men said that he never 
went to bed except on these occasions), 
When he could sleep no more, he knew 
how to find some sort of so-styled literary 
work, among the back slums of the press, 
whereby to put himself in funds again for 
a day or two. And then he repeated the 
same course all over again. Ronaine, who 
was no scholar, held Jack Doyle to be the 
most learned man in Europe; but then, in 
Bohemia, every man who does nothing is 
always credited with being able to do 
everything if he pleased. He was morose 
and sullen in bearing, even to a point that 
looked like affectation ; but was nevertheless 
not unsociable in his own way. He would 
drop in upon men at the most unseasonable 
and inconvenient hours, and would remain as 
long as he liked—which was generally for 
ever. Whence he had come into Bohemia, 
nobody knew ; but he had become so much 
part and parcel of it, that men took him 
as a matter of course, and never thought 
of enquiring. He was never either drunk or 
sober, and had rather less respect, if possible, 
for women than he had for men. Perhaps 
the day might come, not long hence, when 
Bassett, Esdaile, Urquhart, and even 
Ronaine, would learn to call Jack Doyle, 
“ Blackguard.” Meanwhile, they were 
young, and called him “ Friend,” with a 
youthful pride in his disreputable origi- 
nality. None, as yet, could foresee what 
growing old means in the case of a Jack 
Doyle. 


Charley Bassett lived in chambers at 
Number Forty-nine, Gray’s Inn Square. His 
bedroom was up a good many stairs, but 
his sitting-room was rented of Messrs. 
Mark and Simple, solicitors, whose offices 
comprised the whole of the ground-floor. 
Bassett “kept” at the back, so that his 
window commanded a full and close view 
of the old terraced garden, where, amon 
the black and learned-looking elms, an 
over the sombre turf, an ancient family 
of rooks, even in the heart of London, 
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still build and caw. The quietest of 
bachelor students could ask for no better 
home. Around and above was heard, by 
day, nothing noisier than the occasional 
smothered slam of a baize door, or the caw 
of the rooks, which never jars the most 
finely-strung nerves; by night, not even 
the hum of Holborn, though so near, could 
find its way in. 

There was a good deal of character about 
Charley Bassett’s room. Elegant bachelor- 
hood had not yet become an everyday 
thing, especially in the least fashionable of 
the Inns of Court, so that Charley must 
have been not a little in advance of his 
time. The room was studio, boudoir, 
library, and smoking-room in one. | The 
furniture was arranged with a view to 
effect which, though it would have given 
any modern esthete a fit of. the horrors, 
was meant to be artistic in a humble and 
benighted way. A few tolerable oil paint- 
ings were on the walls; an easel, with a 
splashed canvas, stood in one corner, and 
a cottage piano in another, while books, 
for the most part gorgeously bound, filled 
a whole wall. There were even flowers, 
whose breath served to call special atten- 
tion to a more general aroma of turpentine, 
Russia leather, and ghosts of cigars whose 
name must have been legion, and of that 
indefinable essence which, when it comes 
through an open window on a warm even- 
ing, tells a blind man that he is in London, 
and nowhere else in the world. 

Charley Bacsett himself sat alone at that 
open window, taking things very easily 
indeed. The summer evening was young, 
but yet, one would think, too old for 
slippers and dressing-gown and for the 
fresh remains, on a corner table, of a meal 
that looked suspiciously like breakfast. 
Slippers, dressing-gown, and embroidered 
smoking-cap were each and all of a pattern 
much harder to describe than that of 
their wearer. He was a_ consciously- 
handsome young man of five-and-twenty 
at most, lazy and languid in his. poses, 
but looking very well able to look 
quite otherwise if the humour should 
seize him; healthily pale in complexion, 
with grey eyes, and almost femininely 
delicate lips full of good humour and good 
nature, with a firmly-marked nose and chin, 
and thick, clustering brown hair. To match 
the splendour of his costume, he had 
adopted the then purely artistic affectation 
of a moustache, cheeks and chin being clean 
shaved. 

Whatever were his reflections, he was 





evidently not a man who knew much about 
unhappy ones. Clearly, if he was in love, 
he had been accepted ; if he had accepted 
any bills, they were obviously not nearly 
due. Nor, on the other hand, were they so 
all.absorbing as to make solitude a neces- , 
sity. Not a shadow of a frown crossed his 
forehead when the thump of a heavy fist 
fell upon the outer door, and was followed 
by an imitation of a solo on the big drum. 
On the contrary, he rose and opened to the 
performers with unmistakably hearty 
welcome. ‘Come in, you fellows. You’ve 
strangled an epic in the bud, as Ronaine 
would say, but never mind. I’ve got 
plenty more growing. What do you want? 
Breakfast ? I’ve had my own—but then, 
you know, I’m an uncommonly early bird.” 

Charley’s friends were as unlike as no 
doubt Pylades and Orestes were, and, at 
the same time, no less unlike Charley. 
One was a very dark, sallow-complexioned 
lad, apparently made entirely of exceed- 
ingly tough wire, with high cheek-bones, 
deep eyes, an aquiline nose, and a hard and 
hungry expression which gave him the look 
of a famished bird of prey. He was dressed 
neatly and quietly, and bore no sign about 
him of sharing Charley’s artistic fopperies. 
Short of inches as well as of flesh, he did 
not reach the shoulders of his companion, 
who had the self-consciously tall man’s trick 
of stooping as he came through the door. 
Not only was the latter full six feet high, 
but was of a breadth and girth that required 
all his inches to carry fairly. If his friend 
was a hungry hawk, he was a dissipated 
lion. ‘There was leonine flatness as well 
as breadth about so much of his face as 
was unhidden by a full tawny beard, while 
the mane was well represented by a heavy 
mass of tangled chestnut hair, touched on | 
the temples with grey—the results of that 
form of Time which is to be measured by 
nights instead of days. For there was an 
air of general bedlessness about him ; his 
complexion was puffed and blotched, his 
eyes heavy and bleared, his hands unclean, 
his linen soiled and crumpled, and his 
badly-made clothes tumbled on anyhow. 

“ Breakfast ?” growled the latter, deeply, 
gruffly, and slowly. ‘Yes, I’ve heard of 
breakfast, it’s something they give you for 
dinner in farmhouses, I believe ; or where 
is it they give it you? Yes, I'll take one. 
One ought to try everything once. If I 
don’t like it, I needn’t do it again.” 

“Vera well put, Jack Doyle,” said his . 
younger companion, in a dry tone of 
didactic approval. ‘ Vera well put, indeed. | 
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Experience, which is but the soom total of 
separate experiments, is just the entire 
basis of philosophy. Ye may think half- 
past six o’clock is a bit late for breakfast. 
So it may be. But then so, ye see, it may 
not be. Nobody can tell the best time for 
breakfast till he’s fairly tried every minute 
of the one thousand four hundred and forty 
that go toa day. As ye vera justly say, a 
man must try everything before he knows 
anything, for till he knows everything he 
knows nothing—nothing at all.” 

“Then, on that showing,” said Charley, 
bringing out decanters and glasses, “ you 
must commit at least one murder before 
you can claim to be the infinitesimal frac- 
tion of a philosopher? By Jove, Urquhart, 
when I defend you at the Old Bailey for 
murdering your great-grandmother, I shall 
go in for an acquittal on the ground of 
experimental philosophy.” 

‘‘My great-grandmother?” exclaimed 
Urquhart, a little quickly. ‘“ Why she 
died sixty years ago—before I was born! 
And if she were living—if ye think I'll 
evacuate a philosophical position from any 
fear of the consequences it leads to—then 
ye know vera little of me; vera little 
indeed.” 

“But how about suicide, eh?” asked 
Charley. ‘ Mustn’t you try that, too? 
And about drinking bad port? or 
about e 

“Ye can’t tell if the port is bad,” said 
Urquhart, “till ye’ve tried. And as to 
suicide——” 

“ All port’s good,” growled Doyle, “when 
you can’t get brandy. And as to suicide— 
when you can’t do better, that’s good too. 
But, as I see breakfast’s nothing but Latin 
for brandy, I can do better than port or 
poison for to-night, or to-day, or to-morrow, 
or yesterday, or whatever it is; and since 
I can, I will. That’s my philosophy, 
Urquhart. So here goes.” 

“On the contrary,” remonstrated Urqu- 
hart, “it is not philosophy at all. It is 
not even theory. Why, it would be just 
laughed at in Aberdeen.” 

‘“* Never mind, old fellow,” said Charley. 
“Leave Jack there alone. Practice first, 
theory after—your own doctrine, you 
know. You're all right, both of you. 
‘Leap before you look’—that’s the finest 
maxim old Bacon ever made. Come—shut 
up. I know everything you're going to 
say about Mary Queen of Scots before you 
begin. By Jove, talking of Mary Queen 
of Scots, there’s a deuced pretty girl just 
where I saw the ghost of Lord Bacon—he 





hung out in this Inn, yoa know—five 
minutes ago. Isn't she, Jack Doyle? 
Bring your tumbler to the window, and see 
if the black old garden doesn’t look a shade | 
and a half brighter than it did half a 
minute ago. Holloa! Get out all the 
tumblers you can find in the eupboard, 

Jack—I’m in for a levée, it seems.” 

So it did seem, to judge from new 
thunder on the outer door. Again Charley } 
opened ; but again to no more than two 
visitors, in spite of a preliminary battery | 
that had promised at least a score. 

The new comers were hailed as “Esdaile” | 
and “Ronaine.” Esdaile was a short, stout- | 
built, sturdy young fellow, so common- | 
place in feature that it is needless to } 
consider whether he was pale or red, dark | 
or fair. His small insignificant eyes were 
quick and clear, and a slight chronic 
twitch about the corners of his mouth | 
betrayed an inveterate habit of silent 
jesting. Ronaine’s features, on the other | 
hand, were, happily, not common at all. A | 
rough, formless face, looking for all the | 
world as if it belonged to an indiarubber 
toy in one of its most grotesque contortions; | 
a flattened, up-turned nose, and a cloven 
and twisted chin, a freckled complexion, 
thick lips that never touched one another, 
a low knotted brow, a pair of light blue | 
eyes thrown in anyhow, a thin crop of 
straight sandy hair, a lank figure to match 
the face—thus would Ronaine be repre- 
sented by the sun of the photographers, 
who reproduces so faithfully everything | 
about a man except that which is alone 
worth reproducing. What on earth does 
it signify whether a nose turns up or down ? 
For about Ronaine’s ugliness, young though 
he was, there was something positively 
winning, he carried it so simply and so 
bravely. No true friend of Ronaine’s 
would have wished him less unlike Adonis 
by the breadth of a hair. 

The atmosphere of the room rose per- 
ceptibly as he came in; even sullen and 
dull Jack Doyle nodded to him with a 
quarter of a smile. 

“Well, you fellows,” said Ronaine, with 
a pleasant dash of rough brogue, and the 
most hideously genial of smiles, “ an’ what 
mischief are yup to now? There’s a 
regular triangle of ye! But ye'll have to 
find two more corners in it for me and 


Esdaile, if there’s any sort of fun alive.” 

“ Any amount of room here for anybody 
who wants anything, as long as he’s content 
to want nothing but what he finds,” said 
Charley, throwing rather more than half a 
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cigar through the open window—for he held 
it an insult to a fine cigar to worry it after 
its first freshness had gone. ‘‘ We're look- 
ing at a pretty girl in the garden. Come 
to the front, Ronaine. Contrast is Art’s 
first law.” 

“ Faith, Charley, I will. All the beauty 
shan’t be on the other side So, 
that’s what ye call a pretty girl, is it, in 
London? I suppose ye'll be calling Venus 
a pretty girl next, and be hanged to ye. 
In Ireland we call things by their right 
names, and when we see a real angel of 
loveliness like that, we say so—and to 
her face too! And I’ve half a mind I 
will.” 

“Td like to see that experiment,” said 
Urquhart. ‘There’s no knowing how a 
girl will take anything, till ye’ve tried.” 

“H’m!” muttered Esdaile dryly. ‘1 
suppose what Charley Bassett would say 
to any common duchess will be quite good 
enough for Jack Doyle to say to a slightly 
less ordinary nursemaid, or housemaid, or 
whatever Ronaine’s last new Venus may 
chance to be. Why don’t you look out at 
window, Jack? Forshe is a pretty girl— 
as girls go, in these degenerate days.” 

“Why don’t I? Because I’ve seen 
pretty girls before, and don’t admire the 
breed,” growled Jack Doyle from his 
tumbler. ‘ Well, boys; youre all young 
yet. Look away if you like, but don’t 
bother me till you’ve done. I hate petti- 
coats. They do nothing but upset the 
drink and set good fellows by the ears.” 





SUNDAY OVER THE WATER. 

RAIN is falling softly but pitilessly. The 
lawns of the suburban gardens are clad in 
unusual verdure, the fresh green leaves that 
rustle gently among the dingy brickwork 
seem to drink in content and refreshment ; 
a soft haze gives a kind of enchantment 
to the serried ranks of glistening roofs and 
chimney-pots. And when the train glides 
into the great glass shed of the terminus, 
the pattering rain above and the escaping 
steam below make a watery, vapoury 
symphony, not without its hidden 
harmonies. But once in the Waterloo 
Road the rain loses all its comely qualities, 
retaining only the pitiless steadfastness of 
itsdownpour. In front stretches the road, 
grim and shabby, with an ingrain dirtiness 
of hue which no drenching can wash out, 
but which is brightness itself compared 
with the dinginess of the streets on either 





hand. A solitary cab brings a stray 
passenger for a Sunday train ; save for that 
the street is almost deserted. Many, no 
doubt, of the regular inhabitants are 
enjoying a holiday soak at some suburban 
resort ; and here is a youth who has been 
in quest of the pleasure-seekers—in the 
speculative line, no doubt, with a basket 
of light comestibles, a basket empty now 
except for a little pool of water collected 
in the newspaper that lines it. And the 
speculator himself has taken refuge in a 
doorway, and is wringing the wet out of 
his coat-sleeves. 

“Sold ’em all, Bill?” asked a passing 
friend with a glance at the empty basket. 

“‘Chucked ’em away,” replies Bill with 
an expression of sardonic despair. 

Shelter is close at hand, let us hope; 
belis are tinkling faintly from distant 
churches ; but the Mecca of our pilgrimage 
to-night is not an edifice crowned with 
steeple or bell-tower. Yonder gaunt huge 
building spotted with yellow posters is the 
hall of Victoria, once the home of the 
irregular drama, and now on Sunday 
evenings devoted to special services for the 
people. But the building wears a desolate, 
deserted aspect ; its doors are all tightly 
closed, and there is no ‘sign of life about 
itexcept at one end, where there is a coffee- 
tavern with its marble-topped tables, at 
which sundry youths are killing their Sun- 
day evening over acup of coffee. But there 
is no sign of any religious activity here- 
abouts, nor, indeed, of movement of any 
kind. The closed doors remain obstinately 
shut. That one of the doors opens at 
last and reveals a grizzled, respectable 
man, probably the custodian of the temple, 
is a matter of congratulation, although 
he closes it softly behind him, and 
stands in the shallow doorway, looking 
pensively out upon the sloppy street, with 
the air of a recluse who has just strayed 
from his cell. 

“ No more services ; all came to an end 
last Sunday,” and the anchorite backs 
into his cell, with the fear evidently upon 
him of having said too much. 

Unlucky hall of Victoria that has 
brought us into the Waterloo Road to 
leave us stranded this sloppy Sunday 
night, with no train homewards for two 
hours or more! We can hardly believe in 
our misfortune. Surely the anchorite is 
mistaken; he lives, perhaps, in some 
secluded corner of this vast pile and is 
really ignorant of all that passes beyond. 
But an elderly workman, standing in an 
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entry smoking his pipe, repeats the sad 
tale : 

“Ah yes!” he cries, taking his pipe 
from his mouth and veiling his features in 
a cloud of smoke. “ Why the old Vic is 
pretty nigh done for, governor. What 
could you expect? He’s been too many 
for it,” jerking his thumb over his shoulder 
towards indefinite regions in the south. 

“ And who’s he?” asks the seeker for 
knowledge. 

“ Why, Spurgeon,” says the man, re- 
placing his pipe dogmatically, as if the 
question were an insult to the under- 
standing. 

But the reply throws a flood of light on 
the situation. We are well within reach 
of the Tabernacle, of the head Tabernacle, 
the metropolitan of all the Tabernacles ; 
and it is goodness knows how many years 
since we heard the celebrated Mr. Spurgeon. 
Let us to the Tabernacle then. 

With a definite purpose in view, even 
the Waterloo Road looks almost cheerful ; 
the rain also begins not to pelt so hard, 
and by the time the obelisk is reached— 
the central point of South London—a sulky 
glow from the heavens lights up the vista 
of converging roads, shining in the puddles 
and glistening on the many-coloured omni- 
buses and tram-cars. Surely it is a grand 
site this where the leading strands of the 
maze of this modern Babylon are thus 
gathered together. There is the feeling, 
too, of having the power to dart down 
upon any quarter of the town at pleasure. 
It is a far cry from Westminster to London 
Bridge, taking the usual route ; but here 
both seem equally at hand. And what a 
starting-place for a series of fine boulevards! 
But here we have Cinderella again. Her 
fine sister over there rides about in her 
gilt coach, while South London occupies 
the back kitchen where the drains over- 


flow, and as often as not is up to her knees 


in water. And yet with a small share of 
the dower that is squandered over the gilt 
coaches and their belongings, how beautiful 
might Cinderella be made ! 

Now, from the Elephant and Castle, a 
stranger ignorant of the exact locality of the 
Tabernacle, might very well on a night like 
this shut his eyes, hoist his umbrella, and 
sail merrily away with the stream. For 
there is a distinct current of umbrellas 
setting steadily in one direction, a current 
swift and decided, that does not slacken 
till it spreads out within a railed enclosure 
and disappears with a gurgling of wet 
umbrellas within a handsome Corinthian 





portico. But waifs and strays are brought 
up at the grille; admittance till service 
begins is only for seat-holders and those 
provided with passes. But then it is not 
difficult to provide yourself with a pass; 
sundry men are walking about with their 
hands full of passes ready to bestow them 
on the serious seeker for admittance. And 
each pass is a little envelope in which it is 
hinted the visitor’s offering may be enclosed 
and then dropped into a big box just 
within the entrance. This formality ac- 
complished, you are free of the wide cor- 
ridors and innumerable entrances through 
which the human stream is steadily pouring, 
free to take possession of any seat that 
may be vacant. And the change from the 
wet and slop of the dull streets to the 
brightness and stir of this huge tabernacle 
is something to marvel at. The gracious 
curves of its oval sweep ; the tier upon tier 
of galleries outlined in the soft glow of 
opal globes, while high aloft the heads of 
the supporting columns sparkle with bril- 
liant jets ; but, above all, the sea of human 
faces glowing in the subdued light—all these 
form a coup-d’ceil that at once astonishes 
and charms. If John Bunyan could be 
here now—honest John, who pounded 
through the muddy roads on such wet 
nights as this to preach the Word in some 
rude barn or humble cottage — surely 
this would seem to him the very realisation 
of his visions—as one of the splendours of 
the shining city only to be reached over 
the dark waters. At the same time there 
is no saying how the old gentleman might 
take it. His notions on the subject of 
female pilgrims might receive a shock. 
We know that even Christiana and her 
companions were not above certain feminine 
coquetries in the way of apparel, and that 
their way to the promised land was diver- 
sified by a little quiet love-making; but 
would our Bunyan be prepared for the 
richness of texture, the elaboration of 
costume, the sparkling of jewels, in which 
the feminine element of the assemblage is 
in no way behind the rest of the world ? 
All this while the Tabernacle has been 
quietly but rapidly filling through its 
hundred doors, every vacant patch being 
covered, as on the sands when a quick tide 
is flooding in. Even the tribune seems 
thronged, and the stairs that lead thence 
to a lower platform, and this lower plat- 
form too, as far as room is left, by what 
looks like a huge white sarcophagus, faintly 
illuminaved by a lamp on each side, which 
turns out to be the table prepared for 
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evening Communion. In the vast throng, 
the eye soon recognises the central figure 
of the whole. If he were not there, the 
pastor of this immense flock, one might spe- 
culate, ignorant of his absence, is not that 
perhaps he, or the other? But, being there, 
no doubt can exist. The one figure comes 
out to which all the others are a setting— 
a full pallid face, with thick iron-grey hair 
and a fringe of dark beard. As the clock 
overhead shows the half-hour, the pastor 
comes forward, and at once the confused 
sounds cease—the shuffling of feet, the 
frou-frou of dresses, the nervous cough 
that runs over the area like the rattle of 
file-firing, and a profound stillness greets 
the first words of prayer. The voice is 
worn with much service, even husky in the 
higher notes, but admirably managed and 
modulated so as to reach every corner of 
the wide arena. We feel at once that we 
are in the presence of a born orator. 
Without book or scrap of note, there is, 
from the first, a confident easy flow of 
well-chosen words. Some distinguished 
orators put you into a cold perspiration 
till they have fairly warmed to their work, 
but with Mr. Spurgeon all is ease and self- 
conscious power which inspire confidence in 
the listener. It is part of the preacher’s 
system not to spare himself in any way, 
but to give the whole service the emphasis 
of his own unaided powers. His reading of 
Scripture is accompanied by a running 
commentary that is a kind of preliminary 
sermon, and he gives out each verse of the 
hymn with appropriate feeling and action. 
There is no organ, and it excites a certain 
feeling of disparity of means to end when 
an elderly precentor leans forward from 
the tribune and sounds a tuning-fork to 
lead off the psalmody—the assemblage is 
so big and the tuning-fork so small. But 
a fine sight is the quick uprising of the 
gathered multitude, their faces turned one 
way, recalling the effect of some of John 
Martin’s paintings, or, to descend into the 
profane world, the sight to be witnessed on 
Epsom Downs during the feverish minutes 
when the great race of the year is being 
run. But the singing itself is disappoint- 
ing. There is not that grand outpouring 
one might expect from such an assemblage. 
But these are of the southern counties 
mostly, it is to be remembered, people not 
accustomed to let themselves go. Farther 
north, such a congregation would almost 
lift the roof off the Tabernacle with a 
mighty volume of sound. 

A great deal of the charm of Mr. 











Spurgeon’s discourse—and there is a 
powerful charm about it, causing time to 
flow on unperceived, and the risk of losing 
a train to be disregarded—is due to the 
ease and certainty of delivery, and the 
good nervous English in which it is ex- 
pressed. If the preacher in former days 
sometimes sacrificed good taste to force of 
expression, time and experience have toned 
down such exuberances. But much of the 
ancient fire still smoulders beneath the 
surface, and, perhaps, the expectation of 
the breaking forth of some sudden flash of 
electric nature still further increases the 
before-mentioned charm. But really the 
time one likes Mr. Spurgeon best is when 
he metaphorically descends altogether from 
the platform, and taking his audience by 
the button-hole, so to speak, recounts some 
telling little story or epigrammatic saying. 
To-night he has something for the elders— 
a grand phalanx these elders, crowding 
about what you might call the arch- 
episcopal throne, a phalanx with an irre- 
sistible cheque-book power about it—the 
power that sustains the pastor in his plans 
for the spread of the cause and the assuage- 
ment of human misery, his training college 
for young ministers, his orphanage, and the 
other institutions that flourish under the 
shelter of the Tabernacle. But he has 
something for the elders to-night, apropos 
of “babes and sucklings,” out of whose 
mouths we read that praise is ascribed and 
soon. ‘ But we don't hear that about the 
elders,” cries the preacher in his peculiarly 
significant manner. “And why not?” 
Quick as thought is the answer, “ Because 
they know too much.” What our French 
friends call sensation spreads through the 
assembly. An inexpressible little chuckle 
or grunt shakes the frames of all the young 
people. Perhaps the elders have been 
unduly sitting upon these young people, 
who must now feel that they have a valiant 
champion on their side. But in all things 
this champion sympathises with youth and 
its energies. He will stand up for his 
young men when they have flocks of their 
own, and find them difficult to guide. 
When the service is over, it is not a large 
section of the congregation that seeks with 
us the wet glistening street. The bulk 
remain either to share in or witness the 
communion service, an interesting cele- 
bration no doubt, but not to be descanted 
on by the pen of a profane scribe. Indeed, 
the chief interest in this glimpse of the 


Metropolitan Tabernacle is due to the fact 
that it is the metropolitan, the mother 
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church—actually if not officially of the 
sect, which under its present leader has 
been most successful in working the 
newly-formed social strata of the metro- 
polis. That confessedly the world of wage- 
earning men holds very much aloof from 
the efforts made—to make use of the term 
most in vogue—to evangelise them, is not to 
be wondered at. The artisan class has 
never been religious, perhaps never will be; 
and as for the helpless disorganised crowd 
of unclassed and irregular labour, from the 
rough unskilled labour of the docks to the 
delicate manipulation of the matchbox- 
maker and the sempstress, probably their 
role in the matter is chiefly as the passive 
subjects of the experiments and efforts of 
the various sects. They afford respectable 
people the means of practising the Christian 
virtues. But with these exceptions it 
must be admitted that the propaganda has 
been crowned with results most satisfactory 
to those concerned. 





TURKISH LITERATURE AND ART 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


My readers, who have been taught by 
the events of the last few years to regard 
the Turks as a race of savages, without 
culture and without capacity for improve- 
ment, will regard the heading of this article 
with astonishment and perhaps with scorn. 
They will ask ‘“‘ whether it can ever have 
been possible for any good thing to have 
come out of Turkey? Is not the capital of 
Turkey,” they will add, “for the most 
part, a pile of ruins? Are not her 
provinces laid waste, her fields untilled, 
her forests destroyed, her flocks and herds 
all dwindled to their shortest span?” And 
then they will say with the preacher : 
‘‘That which hath been, is now; and that 
which is to be, hath already been.” They 
judge of the past by the present condition 
of Turkey, and will be slow to credit the 
existence of literature and art at any time 
in a country which has sunk so low. 

Yet a very brief examination of the 
writings of English and Continental tra- 
vellers who visited Constantinople during 
the last century would convince them that, 
in many respects, it was not then far behind 
London and the principal cities of the 
Continent. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who was 
a very keen and accurate observer and 
reporter, does not mention any one of the 
defects of which modern travellers most 
bitterly complain. She says nothing what- 





ever about the mud which disfigures, and 
probably then disfigured, the streets, or 
about the torrents which rush down the 
rocky streets of Galata after a heavy rain. 
But then she had come from a city in 
which “Fleet,” an open ditch, still 


Rolled its large tribute of dead dogs to Thames. 


The avalanches of water and the sedan- 
chairs (which are still our most convenient 
aids to locomotion) did not surprise her, 
for Swift had written of the London in 
which she lived : 

Boxed in a chair, each belle impatient sits, 
be spouts run clattering o’er the roof by 
As ever and anon, with frightful din, 

The leather sounds, she trembles from within. 

Shoeblacks now abound in Constanti- 
nople. Indeed, they are a necessity. The 
blacking of shoes is now the only thriving 
industry in the place, though even it is on 
the decline, as many people have become 
too poor to indulge in the luxury of clean 
boots. When I first came here the 
shoeblacks called themselves ‘ lustradjis,” 
or polishers; now, notwithstanding the 
falling off of their trade, they loftily call | 
themselves ‘“ boyadjis,” or dyers and | 
colourers. The latter title is certainly the 
most appropriate, for they had ceased to 
polish, and they do blacken. As shoeblacks 
abound now, it is very probable they were 
plentiful in Lady Mary’s time; but she 
does not mention them, probably because 
she had lived in London. Pope, it will be |} 
remembered, described the amours of the: | 
goddess Cloacina, who revisited the earth | 
and the Fleet Ditch for the purpose of 
rescuing her son from poverty, and with | 
that view gave him brushes, blacking, and 
a tripod, and bade him make the welkin 
resound with the cry of ‘Clean ‘your 
honour’s shoes!” 

Lady Mary says nothing about the dogs ; |} 
probably because she lived in a time not | 
very far distant from that in which house- | 
less and ownerless dogs were so numerous 
in London that public dog-killers, who wore 
a peculiar uniform, were appointed to 
despatch them on the approach of hot 
weather. These dog-killers are mentioned 
both by Lord Bacon and Ben Jonson, and | 
Lord Bacon quite gravely declares that the 
dogs knew the dog-killer by his uniform, | 
and would fly at him as soon as he appeared | 
in their quarters ! 

Nor did Lady Mary see any novelty in | 
the narrow ill-paved streets and ricketty 
wooden houses, with their upper storeys 
projecting over the roadway, their narrow 
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casements, and their ill-contrived staircases. 
Their filth and their stenches, their want 
of light and their insecurity were so familiar 
to her that she makes no mention of them, 
and dismisses Pera, Galata, and Tophaneh 
| with the remark that, ‘taken together, they 
| make up the appearance of a fine city.” 
Externally, then, Constantinople at the 
| beginning of the eighteenth century did 
| not differ materially from London or Paris, 
} over each of which its natural charms gave 
| it a great advantage. 

Let us now look within, and seek 
information in the writings of another 
| traveller. 


|  TheAbbé Jean Baptiste Toderini, a Vene- 
| tian ecclesiastic, who came to Constantinople 
in the year 1781, in the train of the Venetian 
| Ambassador, and who remained there until 
| 1786, published in Venice, in 1787, an 
account of what he had seen and learned. 
| In the preface to his work he mentions the 
| assistance which he had received from Sir 
| Robert Ainslie, the English Ambassador to 
i the Porte, and from M. Bulgarow, the 
Russian Minister Plenipotentiary. He 
was fortunate in visiting Constantinople 
j at a time when to be a protégé of one 
} ambassador did not make another inimical 
His book was translated into 
} French by the Abbé de Cournand, and 
| was published in Paris in 1789. The 
| translator dedicated his work to “ William 
| Taylor, Esq., of Worcester Park,” whose 
| acquaintance, together with that of “Le 
| Chevalier Robinson,” he had made in 
| Paris. 
|  Toderini seems to have gone about his 
| work in a very businesslike manner. He 
| tells us that he bought many Turkish 
books which had been printed in Constan- 
tinople, some of which were adorned with 
maps, engraved or in manuscript, but all 
of Turkish workmanship. He also bought 
Almanacs, Ephémérides Perpetuelles, and 
many kinds of astronomical, nautical, and 
geometrical instruments, which had all 
been made in Turkey. He diligently 
consulted the Turkish ecclesiastics, and 
when he received any doubtful reply he 
referred the case to the Grand Mufti, or 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, who issued his decisive 
“Fetvah.” For example, he put the 
following question to the Grand Mufti: 
“May a son-in-law legally marry his 
mother-in-law?” and received the follow- 
ing “Fetvah:” “He may not. Allah 
knows best.” This apparent qualification 
of the reply is the invariable sequel to a 





“‘Fetvah” down to the present day, and 
merely denotes the humility of the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam. The abbé observes that those 
Christians are greatly mistaken who sup- 
pose that the study of science, literature, 
and art is prohibited by the Koran. On 
this point he quotes the dictum of Mahomet, 
who said: “Moslems are permitted to 
acquire all sciences, Seek knowledge even 
in China ;” and he also quotes the inscrip- 
tion which he saw over the doorway of the 
library of Sultan Mahmoud the Conqueror, 
and which runs thus : ‘“ That true believers 
should study the sciences is a precept from 
God.” 

Khaireddin Pacha, one of the most 
enlightened of Moslem statesmen, who 
desires to reform Turkey on Conser- 
vative lines, and who published, more 
than twenty years ago, a most valuable 
work on the nature of the reforms re- 
quired by Turkey, takes the same view. 
He reminds his co-religionists that one 
ancient father of the Moslem Church had 
urged them to learn logic amongst other 
things from the Greeks, and that another 
had said: “‘We are only forbidden to 
follow others in matters contrary to our 
law. If what they do conforms to what it 
counsels, permits, or prescribes, we ought 


not to reject it on account of its origin, for 
our religion does not forbid us to imitate 
him who does what God has ordered.” 
Khaireddin Pacha quotes the instructions 
given by the Caliph Abu Bekir to one of 


his generals. ‘I prescribe to you,” said 
the caliph, “the fear of God, the care of 
your soldiers, and the utmost possible 
precautions when you are in an enemy’s 
country. When you meet his army, combat 
it with arms like to those which it employs. 
Oppose the bow to the bow, the lance to 
the lance, and the sabre to the sabre.” 
Khaireddin is of opinion that if Abu Bekir 
had lived in our time, he would certainly 
have approved of the employment by 
Moslems of ‘‘rifled cannon, needle-guns, 
and ironclads,” and he draws the obvious 
conclusion that the Moslems are under the 
same obligation to borrow from the infidels 
in peace as they are in war. 

In the early ages of Islam, the Maho- 
metans obeyed these wise precepts so 
thoroughly that the Arabs soon became 
the teachers instead of the scholars, and a 
vast part of Europe was indebted to them 
for such learning as it possessed. The 
Turks inherited the stores of knowledge 
which the Arabs had acquired, and for 
some time were content to live upon the 
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legacy ; but in the eighteenth century a 
revival took place, and the Turks began to 
seek aid from the learning of Europe. 

It is not easy to draw the line between 
the optimism of Toderini and the pessimism 
of De Tott, who does not credit the Turks 
with the possession of any knowledge ; but 
there is sufficient internal evidence in the 
writings of Toderini to prove that, not- 
withstanding his partiality, he was, in the 
main, truthful. It is beyond doubt that 
shortly before and during the eighteenth 
century the sultans were labouring hard to 
introduce the fruits of European learning 
into Turkey, and to stimulate the literary 
ardour of their subjects. Throughout the 
period the empire was almost continually 
assailed by external enemies, whom, how- 
ever, it generally contrived to keep at bay, 
but its worst foes were, as at present, its 
own sons, and notably the Janissaries, who 
were most hostile to the best sultans, and 
generally cut short the life of an imperial 
reformer. Still the sultans struggled on 
bravely, and did really good work. 

The sultans who most distinguished 
themselves in the struggle for improvement 
were Sultan Achmet the Third, his eldest 
son, Moustapha the Third, and his second 
son, Abdul Hamid the First, the great- 
grandfather of the present sultan. Sultan 
Selim, the son of Moustapha the Third, 
followed his father’s example. Sultan 
Mahmoud, the son of Abdul Hamid the 
First, had all the passion for reform which 
distinguished his father, uncle, and grand- 
father, but was forced, by external and 
internal enemies, to confine himself to 
reforms of the army. It is right to note 
that the mothers of all these princes were 
women of good race and good education, 
who, though they were slaves, had been 
reared in free countries. The suppression of 
piracy, by cutting off the influx of educated 
women into the harems, and forcing the 
sultans to seek their sultanas amongst 
wholly uneducated natives, has done 
serious damage to the house of Othman. 
When Lord Exmouth bombarded Algiers, 
his guns were, in reality, firing a farewell 
salute to the imperial dynasty. 

The sultans whom I have named did 
their best to cause noteworthy English and 
Continental books to be translated into 
Turkish. Moustapha the Third thus 
caused The Prince of Machiavelli to be 
translated, and then, that he might be sure 
of having both bane and antidote, procured 
a translation of Frederic the Great’s Anti 
Machiavelli. Thesame sultan caused the 





works of Boerhaave to be translated into 
Turkish, those of Sydenham had, under 
an earlier sultan, been translated into 
Arabic. 

Sultan Moustapha was very much 
addicted to the study of medicine. Not- 
withstanding the fanatical views of his 
Turkish subjects, he desired to introduce 
inoculation amongst them, and for the sake 
of example, proposed that his son Selim 
should be inoculated. Selim’s mother, 
however, who had brought with her into 
Turkey a belief in the danger of inocula- 
tion, would not suffer the operation to be 
performed on him. 

Inoculation was practised in Persia at a 
very early date, and Toderini was of 
opinion that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
who first introduced it into England, 
obtained her information from Greek or 
Armenian, rather than from Turkish 
doctors. He ascertained, however, that in 
spite of prejudices, a great many Turks 
had been inoculated. The study of medi- 
cine was vigorously prosecuted by the 
Turks, and there was a medical school in 
the Suleimanieh, in which lectures were 
every day delivered—the books employed 
by the lecturers being precisely those 
which were employed in England at the 
same period. 

The medical knowledge of the English, 
French, and ‘Turks in the eighteenth 
century was certainly derived from a 
common source, and was, perhaps, not 
very valuable; but it was at least as 
valuable in Constantinople as in Paris or 
London. It is said that Sultan Moustapha 
the Third owed his life to the avidity with 
which he had studied medicine. In his 
youth an attempt was made to poison him, 
but his knowledge enabled him to apply 
the proper remedies, and his life was 
saved. It is said, however, that for the 
rest of his days his countenance showed 
the effects of the poison. The sultan 
also procured the translation of works on 
navigation, and geometry, and geography, 
and established two naval colleges. He 
eertainly contrived to inspire some at 
least of his Turkish subjects with a thirst 
for modern knowledge. 

Toderini says that in his time many 
Turks had laid aside their fanaticism and 
superstition. ‘I know,” says he, ‘two 
learned Turks of high rank who read and 
write Italian, and I know many more who 
desire to learn that language. A skilful 
French engineer applied to me for an 
Italian work on algebra, for a young Turk 
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who was perfectly acquainted with our 
language. Another earnestly besought 
me to lend him tables of logarithms, 
tangents, and sines ; and another borrowed 
my Astronomical Ephemeridesfor thecurrent 
year (1785), which is what no ordinary 
Turk would have done in former days. 
Before I left Turkey I became acquainted 
with a young Turk who spoke Italian per- 
fectly, and knew as much of algebra as any 
European. Two skilful French engineers, 
who had examined him, assured me of this.” 


The sultans whom I have named, and 
some of their predecessors, were diligent 
founders of mosques, medressés, or aca- 
demies, mektebs, or schools, imarets, or 
resting-places and lodging-houses for. poor 
travellers or students, and _ libraries. 
Before the great fire of 1782, which 
destroyed two-thirds of Stamboul, that 
city possessed five hundred and eighteen 
academies or colleges, and one thousand two 
hundred and fifty-five schools. The educa- 
tion obtained in the colleges was at least as 
good as it was at Oxford and Cambridge, 
until Lord Bacon and his followers had 
broken down the old system. Grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, moral philosophy, arith- 
metic, algebra, natural history, thera- 
peutics, chemistry, and astronomy were 
all very sedulously taught, mostly by the 
aid of Arabic or Turkish translations from 
the ancient authors, amongst whom Aris- 
totle, as a matter of course, held the highest 
place. Indeed, the learned Navali, tutor 
to Murad (or Amurath) the Third, com- 
posed a book for the instruction of that 
monarch’s sons, after the fashion of the 
work which was composed for Alexander 
the Great. In this book Navali sketched 
out a complete course for the education 
and conduct of Moslem princes. In 
Toderini’s time this book was still to be 
seen in the library of Sultan Osman. But 
though the Turkish professors relied 
chiefly on the writing of the ancients, 
they added treatises of their own, many of 
which attracted the favourable notice of 
European scholars. 

The monarchs who chiefly distinguished 
themselves by pious and educational works 
were not solely remarkable for the peaceful 
virtues. 

Mahmoud the Conqueror was conspicuous 
amongst them, and Bayezid, the founder 
of the Pigeon Mosque, and Solyman the 
Magnificent followed in his steps. 

The last-named monarch, besides found- 
ing two academies near the mosque which 








bears his name, founded one near the Adria- 
nople gate in memory of his favourite 
daughter, the Sultana Mihri Mach. The 
name of this princess may be rendered into 
English as “ The Sun and Moon.” 

The famous Barbarossa, who was the 
scourge of the Mediterranean during the 
reign of Solyman, built a beautiful mosque 
at ‘Tophané, near to which he lies buried, 
and added to it an imaret and two colleges 
in which, in Toderini’s time, a hundred 
scholars were boarded and lodged. At 
the same time eighty were boarded and 
lodged in the College of Mihri Mach; 
ninety in that of Sultan Selim; one 
hundred and twenty in that of Bayezid ; 
three hundred in that of Mahmoud the 
Conqueror ; one hundred and fifty in that 
of Sultan Osman ; one hundred and thirty 
in that of Sultan Moustapha ; and forty in 
that of the Sultana Validé. 

We have here a grand total of over a 
thousand collegians who were gratuitously 
educated, boarded, and lodged. An imaret 
is a kind of hospital in which pilgrims and 
other travellers are gratuitously lodged and 
nourished for three days, and in which poor 
professors and students from the academies 
are entertained in case of necessity. 

There existed a vast number of these 
before the fire of 1782, and many even yet 


remain, though their resources are sadly [| 


crippled. 

Of libraries there was no lack, and 
Toderini, who examined their contents, 
gives copious and curious lists of the books 
which he found there. These, as may be 
supposed, were chiefly theological, and 
amongst them I may notice translations of 
the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Gos- 
pels, which, if we may believe Toderini, were 
diligently read by the Moslem doctors. 

Works on the sciences, especially 
astronomy, medicine, and history, and 
natural history, abounded, but there was 
rather too much astrology mixed up with 
the astronomy, and there were too many 
treatises on alchemy and the philosopher's 
stone. Still it must be borne in mind 
that, in the eighteenth century, England 
and France had not shaken themselves 
clear of astrology and alchemy. 

The Turks have always been much given 
to astrology. I have before me the horo- 
scope of Sultan Mahmoud the Fourth, who 
was born in 1642. It was thought 
to have denoted that he would bring the 
Ottoman Empire within two fingers of its 
ruin; but, though the conclusion of his 
reign was marked by many disasters, he 
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still left a powerful empire to his suc- 
cessors. Astrology still holds sway in the 
sultan’s palace, probably because the chief 
astrologer is a highly-paid official. His 
advice is sought before any measure of 
importance is undertaken. Outside the 
palace its authority is greatly shaken. 

In Toderini’s time the libraries appear 
to have been rich in accounts of voyages 
and travels. Mabillon, Montfaucon, and 
Zachary, Cook, De Boscovich, Lalande, 
and many others were there represented. 

Poetry and music were diligently 
cultivated ; some of the sultans were poets, 
and Achmet the Third is credited with 
much ability. In the space of two hundred 
years three hundred poets are said to have 
flourished, and an Academy of Poetry was 
founded by Moustapha the Third, in whose 
reign also the poets themselves established 
many assemblies, in which poems were 
recited and criticised. That the poetswere 
regarded with much favour by educated 
men, may be gathered from the following 
authentic anecdote : 

The poet Misri, who enjoyed a great 
reputation, having studied the doctrines of 
Christianity, was so much impressed by 
them that he introduced some of them, 
and notably the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
into his poems, which he caused to be sung 


in the mosques. The common people were 
greatly excited by this, and demanded a 
‘“Fetvah” from the Grand Mufti against 


Misri. The mufti, desirous to save his 
favourite poet and his works, issued a 
“Fetvah” to the effect that,as no one butthe 
author could understand Misri’s poems, 
they could do no harm. This ambiguous 
decision gave a still greater vogue to the 
poet’s verses, and caused them to be 
regarded by many as orthodox. The Porte, 
however, perceived the danger, and ordered 
the mufti to collect all Misri’s verses in 
one volume, and to pronounce his judg- 
ment on them. The mufti was staunch to 
his friend. He issued a “ Fetvah” to. the 
effect that the verses were heterodox, and 
must be burned, and that all who spoke 
and thought with Misri ought to be put to 
death ; but that Misri must not be touched, 


who were carried away by enthusiasm. 
We may be sure that, at the same period, 
a grand inquisition would not have hesitated 
to burn Misri in a bonfire of his own works, 
if he had proved himself to be a heterodox 
Christian. 

Those who founded colleges, schools, 
and libraries were naturally anxious to 





establish printing establishments, and, in 
the eighteenth century, much work of 
this kind was done in Constantinople. 

The first national printing-house in 
Turkey was established in 1726 by the 
Grand Vizier, Ibrahim Pacha, a man of 
great enlightenment. It was under the 
especial control of Sultan Achmet the 
Third, and turned out many valuable 
books ; amongst others a newly-compiled 
Arabic and Turkish Dictionary, which is 
still admired ; a history of the Ottoman 
wars; a history of Constantinople; a 
history of the world from the creation; a 
history of maritime warfare ; a history of 
Persia and the Afghans ; a history of the 
West Indies and America; histories of 
Tamerlane ; of ancient and modern Egypt ; 
and of the caliphs. It also produced a 
grammar in French and Turkish, a treatise 
on the compass, and several maps. 

Obviously the directors of this institu- 
tion were anxious to produce solid and 
useful works. 

Other printing establishments were 
founded at subsequent periods, and a paper 
manufactory was established in the Valley 
of the Sweet Waters of Europe. This 
has disappeared, but its name, “Kiat 
Hane,” is still used indifferently with 
“Geouk Sou,” by the frequenters of the 
Sweet Waters. 

This zeal for the diffusion of knowledge, 
however, did not please the fanatical Turks, 
and in 1729 the Sultan and his ministers 
were compelled, by fear of a revolt, to 
retreat to Scutari for a time. 

I have not space to treat of the fondness 
of the Turks for music, and must content 
myself with stating that they had twelve 
kinds of instruments for pacific, and seven 
for warlike purposes. 

Monsieur Ferriol, the French Ambas- 
sador at the time to which I allude, had a 
collection of upwards of one hundred pieces 
of Turkish music. It was the custom of 
the Turkish musicians to meet in the large 
meadow at Buyukdéré, and there to 
compete under the great plane trees of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, after the fashion of 


C t ithe French Orphéonistes of the present 
inasmuch as it was wrong to punish people | 


day. Architecture throve during the 
eighteenth century. To that period 
belong the tulip mosque, and the mosques 
of the Valides in Stamboul and Scutari. 
Many fine imarets, and above all the 
extremely beautiful fountain, which Sultan 
Achmet the Third himself designed and 
caused to be erected near to the “ Bab-i- 
Hamaioun,” or Sublime Porte. Everything 
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that is precious enters into the composition 
of this fountain, which is profusely orna- 
mented with sculptured foliage, and with 
inscriptions in which the gracious forms of 
the oriental letters supply an additional 
decoration. The final inscription runs thus: 

‘Open the robinet while praising God ! 
drink of the water and pray for Achmet 
Khan.” 

Alas! of the thousands who have seen 
the fountain few have heard of Achmet 
Khan, or even when they have heard of 
him have obeyed his last request. 





IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 
L 

“ONE passenger more,” said the young 
man from the shipping-office, looking at his 
list, the steamer Holland, for Rotterdam, 
holding on at that moment to the Black- 
wall pier by a stout hawser that creaked 
dismally with the strain. ‘“ There’s a man 
at the station looking out for him,” cried 
an official from the wharf; “ we'll give him 
to the next train.” 

Of course the missing passenger was 
my friend and promised travelling com- 
panion, John Parker ; and if the shipping 
authorities knew him as well as I do, they 


would not give him an instant, for I never 
knew him to keep an appointment yet. But 
just as we had cast off, the train signalled 
in, and no passenger arrived, John made 
his appearance from a quite unexpected 
direction, two porters loaded with baggage 
running in front of him and shouting 


excitedly. The steamer backed for a 
moment, and John was on board with his 
belongings, at the expense of some slight 
damage to the steamer’s paint. And then 
we were off down the river, threading 
our way among the craft coming up with 
the tide, the barges innumerable, the hoys 
piled high with yellow hay, and the 
steamers big and little, from all parts of 
the world. I don’t know that I should 
have been very sorry if John had lost his 
passage. We are old friends, but have 
drifted apart of late, and I was hardly 
delighted, when on hearing that I was 
going up the Rhine, he offered to accom- 
pany me. First of all, I thought to shake 
him off by showing him the proposed 
route; the sea voyage from London to 
Rotterdam; the Rhine steamer on to 
Cologne ; a route pronounced by the guide- 
books to be dull and uninteresting. But 
John entered into my views with enthu- 
_Slasm. The way of all others he should 





like! The dolce far niente of the thing, to 
lie at full length and smoke, and read till 
you were wafted into the very middle of 
the sunny Rhineland! The sea voyage had 
no terrors for him; in fact, he had half 
promised to spend the summer yachting 
with the Newton-Joneses, his wife’s rela- 
tions, but would gladly throw them over to 
join his old friend. 

“ We have done the right thing, my dear 
boy,” said John complacently, as, stretched 
on a series of camp-stools, we smoked and 
surveyed the calm scene around, the low 
white cliffs of the land we were leaving, 
the sea before us hardly rippled by the 
soft breeze, the sun sinking grandly into 
the river haze behind. “ Yes, we have 
done the right thing; there is only one 
speck on the horizon.” 

“ Wind, you think?” I replied with a 
critical glance at the red streaks about the 
sun. 

John shook his head solemnly. 

“No, not the weather, that promises 
divinely ; something more serious — my 
wife.” 

I must premise that John’s wife had left 
him for a month’s visit to some relations 
in Scotland ; people with whom he did not 
get on very well, and hence he had felt at 
liberty to join me. Now, John and his wife 
are about the most devoted couple in the 
world. They can hardly be twenty-four 
hours apart without corresponding—by 
telegraph ; the post is not swift enough 
for their fervour—and, between ourselves, 
John is wise in his generation, for his 
manner of expressing himself on paper 
is—well—babyish. 

Now, with all this it was rather a shock 
to hear him mention her as a speck. 

“J will explain,” said John, waving his 
hand loftily. “This morning, just at 
starting, I received this telegram ; read it.” 

John handed me the paper, and I 
read : 

“So dull here ; must come home. Wire 
and say I may, there’s a good boy.” 

“Starrod” at this moment sounded 
gruffly from the captain’s platform above, 
and “‘starrod” repeated the seamen at the 
wheel below in still gruffer accents; and 
starboard it was, as we passed astern of a 
handsome yacht almost becalmed on the 
placid waters. A pleasant homelike picture 
on board—young women reading, and 
children playing with a big dog. 

“Well, where were we?” said John, as 
we resumed our seats after the momentary 
interruption. “ At my wife’s telegram, eh?” 
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“‘ Well, of course,” I replied. ‘‘ Naturally 
you said you were starting for the Rhine.” 

“ No, not exactly,” replied John. “It 
would have been so brusque. Amy would 
have been dreadfully wounded, I know. 
No; I wired back: ‘Don’t come back. I 
will try and join you soon.’” 

I looked sternly at John. 

“You villain,” I cried; ‘‘how do you 
mean to get out of it?” 

“In the simplest way possible. From 
Rotterdam I send another telegram to this 
effect : ‘Have been persuaded to join Fred 
Brown in a trip up the Rhine. Shall be at 
Cologne till the —th. Join us if possible.’ 
Now, of course, she can’t reach Cologne from 
Scotland by that time, and Amy will see 
that and settle down where she is.” 

Well, there was no use in reproaching 
John for his crooked ways, and just then 
we heard sounds from the deck below, 
voices, laughter, and singing, that called our 
attention to the scene there being enacted. 

It was quite a patriarchal scene: the 
captain in his slippers, with his long Dutch 
pipe ; a tall, slim, placid young woman, 
the stewardess, holding a skipping-rope, 
the other end of which was secured to a 
stancheon, while two little girls, her 
children, jumped in and out as they felt 
inclined. Paterfamilias, in the shape of the 
steward, looked on approvingly ; while a 
rough-looking sailor stopped as he passed 
to give the children a hug and a kiss. 

Beyond, stretched in various attitudes on 
the tarpaulin of the hatchways, were the 
members of a German band, their instru- 
ments and scanty baggage piledin the centre. 

Another German, who had apparently 
not made a fortune in England, but was 
well provided in the way of bread and 
sausages, was making his evening meal, 
and when he had finished, replaced in his 
wallet what would evidently form the 
material of several more repasts, carefully 
packing a pair of old boots on the top. 

And so we went placidly over the quiet 
sea, the engines throbbing gently; and as 
the evening shades drew on, the German 
band began to sing with some enthusiasm. 
There were some good voices among them, 
while one old fellow, with a battered 
humorous face, led off with wonderful 
sweetness and expression. 

At each pause in the performance, one 
of the band would lead a comrade to the 
steward’s pantry, where there was a little 
decanter like a cruet, and a glass, also 
diminutive, but which was filled pretty often 
with schnaps, and each visit seemed to 





increase their vocal powers. Then they 
joined hands and sang at each other in parts, 
with a harmonious whole, what must be the 
German equivalent for “Auld Lang Syne.” 

They were singing still as we turn in for 
the night; but waking later on, I heard 
voices loud in anger, a row among the 
band evidently, but not serious enough to 
keep one awake. 

So much for schnaps, which evolve both 
harmony and discord. 

I am awakened next morning by the 
sight of a bright orb, like the sun shining 
on the cabin door, where no orb should be. 
It is the sun shining through the cabin 
porthole, and going on deck I find land well 
in sight on either hand ; a low-lying land, 
wreathed in white mist, through which 
looms a building here and there. And 
now we are among buoys and poles mark- 
ing the channel ; while soon a long wooden 
breakwater stretches out to meet us, be- 
tween which and the buoyed passage are 
sundry masts of wrecked ships, as if stuck 
there in terrorem. Then we are in the 
river itself, a network of streams and 
channels, with creeks running in between 
the high green banks. And now come 
clumpsof treesand groupsof black and white 
cattle feeding, with rows of willows running 
along the streams, and on the causeways 
women are stepping out briskly ; giving 
the idea of a race that means business, at 
least on the female side. It is a populous 
country now, even if water predominates, 
with snug farmsteads and red-tiled roofs, 
and a general homely look as if of Romney 
Marsh. Then we have little trading set- 
tlements with windmills, masts and spires 
all mixed up together, showing among long 
avenues of trees. 

“You shall just catch the Rhine boat,” 
cries the captain, “but we most look 
scharp.” 

Where is John? He is asleep and has 
to be vigorously shaken into a sense of the 
situation ; for we are now fairly among 
the shipping of -the port, and can hear all 
the clocks in the town sounding seven; 
and the boat starts at seven to the minute. 

“Scratch out a telegram for me, my boy, 
for Heaven’s sake!” cries John, almost 
tearing his hair, and I scratch one out. 
I fear Mrs. Parker will find it cold after 
John’s effusions, and the telegram is thrust 
into the captain’s hands, with an approxl- 
mate sum in giilden for its cost. 

I hope he understands it all, but I have 
grave doubts, for his English is almost as 
limited as my Dutch. 
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Yes, the Rhine steamer is off, fairly off ; 
but we whistle and shout her back ; and 
she comes slowly backing towards us, an 
imposing-looking boat in green and white, 
with high poop deck and _ cool-looking 
awnings. Now she touches the wharf, and 
next moment we are hauled over the poop- 
rails by half-a-dozen willing hands, and our 
baggage pitched after us. And now we are 
off again ; fairly up the Rhine. 

When we regain our breath and have 
time to look about us, we are charmed 
with the appearance of Rotterdam this 
bright summer morning. Early as it is 
the quays are thronged, people hastening 
about their business, and stopped, perhaps, 
by a ship that is working out of a canal. 
A little crowd accumulates as the bridge 
is drawn up, but the whole business is 
managed with marvellous quickness, and 
the ship is out of the way, and the crowd 
gone about its business before you can 
look a second time. It is the Boompijes, 
this handsome river front, and the long 
rows of shipping, with trees and hand- 
some houses all intermixed, form a bright 
picture glowing with colour; but the life 
and animation of the scene are not to be 
described in words. And yet, had it been 
arainy day, and had we missed the Rhine 
boat, we should have found it all dull 
enough I daresay. 

We begin our journey backwards, going 
down the Rhine, in fact, till we come into 
another channel, and then through huge 
swing - bridges, and steering carefully 
through crowds of gaily-painted barges 
and river craft of all kinds till we are 
fairly clear of Rotterdam, and begin to 
steam ahead full speed. 

The sea air and early rising have given 
us alarming appetites, and it is pleasant to 
see that abundant preparations for eating 
are going on. It is not here as on board 
some of those French steamers where a 
chef all in white evolves appetising dishes 
from a batterie de cuisine about the size of 
your hat; on the contrary, a whole range 
of offices is devoted to kitchen purposes. 
Here is a man making up a huge furnace, 
in the next compartment Gretchen, hot and 
dishevelled, is busy among pots and 
pans; another cabin holds the restau- 
tateur himself and his wife, stout and 
Placid, who is already at work shelling 
peas, and then there is Kellner Fritz, 
who has a compartment to himself 
In the salon, a little fellow, stout and 
blond, who seems to bear the weight of 
everything on hisround shoulders, ‘ You 





sall haff wateffer you likes; tank you,” 
cries Fritz, exhibiting a formidable carte, 
which reads something like this, allowing 
for my imperfect knowledge of Dutch. A 
portion of tea, with the tea-machine to help 
yourself with butter-bread; eight o’clock. 
Butter-bread with flesh, thirty-five cen- 
times. It is too much for human nature 
to try to make up a good breakfast out of 
so many scattered particles, and so carte 
blanche is given to Fritz with a fairly 
satisfactory result. Only the coffee is not 
good. “ Why,” writes Thackeray patheti- 
cally, in his Kickleburys on the Rhine, 
“do they always put mud in the coffee on 
board steamboats?” and the reproach is not 
yet removed; but the tea is especially 
good, and thereafter we stick to tea. 

By the time breakfast is over we have 
reached the first stopping-place, Dordrecht, 
a charming quaint little town on piles, all 
surrounded by Rhine, one branch here, 
another there; and, as if that were not 
enough, with its own little canals showing 
pleasant vistas of cool shaded waters, with 
bridges, and people passing over, and over- 
hanging houses. Then there is the Town 
Hall, of ancient red brick, highly ornate 
but a little askew, and the tiny quay with 
its avenue of limes, and boats below, un- 
loading their cargoes for the market, mostly 
carrots of a delicious green—the tops, that 
is, for the body of the carrot, no doubt, is 
red as elsewhere; with that a low soft 
horizon of water, with banks of trees, and 
masts with gay streamers cutting the sky- 
line. We leave Dordrecht with a sigh. 
Why can’t we stay here? “Why not?” 
cries John impulsively, jumping to his feet. 
But it is too late; we are already in mid- 
stream. The day is perfect; the sun tem- 
pered with a soft haze, cool fleecy clouds, 
a gentle diffused light over everything. 
Little Dutch bits succeed each other rapidly ; 
here a snug cottage with gaily-painted 
water-butt, a comfortable frau in the door 
way, stacks of osiers close by, and a boat 
alongside. And then the barges, whole 
fleets of them, all varnished and bright, 
with high sterns, and windows looking out 
like eyes; and the families on board, the 
children scrambling about the sloping decks 
and paddling with their hands in the 
water, the mother busy hanging out the 
clothes. There is a hencoop in front of one 
floating cottage, with hens clucking lustily. 
Presently, we come to another little town. 

There is one drawback to these stopping- 
places—the steam-whistle. You never 
heard anything so frightful. Poor John 
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was nearly blown overboard at the first 
explosion, and as it is let off by an 
invisible wire from the steering-bridge, 
it is impossible to prepare for it. On 
board an ironclad, or from a lighthouse in 
a fog, such a noise would be in keeping ; 
but in the brightness of the sunny Rhine— 
let us stuff cotton wool in our ears. 

Well, we pass one little town after 
another, with shady church-towers, and 
windmills all about, some on the tops of 
houses. Breakwaters of osiers, chiefly 
weighted down with stones, run out from 
the banks, and here the cattle congregate in 
the heat and take a dip occasionally, 
and wade out again. They are all black 
and white, the cattle ; till miles higher up 
John hails a red cow with enthusiasm. 
John is getting discontented ; he wants a 
hill, he says, if it were only a mole-hill. 
His discontent, perhaps, is due to a too 
early breakfast ; certainly lassitude creeps 
over us, and it is pleasant to see Fritz 
scaling the stairs to the upper deck, and 
bustling along, crying, ‘‘ What you say for 
your dinners? Come, you sall haff what- 
effer you likes, tank you.” There is no 
table-d’héte ; they avoid tables-d’héte in 
these parts, finding it more profitable, no 
doubt, to heap together the unconsidered 
trifles of the diner 4 la carte. Several 
parties are dining in the salle, mostly Ger- 
mans ; among others, a young official-look- 
ing Prussian, his wife, a servant, and the 
baby. Yes, the baby is dining too, from 
a big bottle with a big indiarubber spout. 
Apparently the carte is not to baby’s mind, 
for he ceases feeding and begins to cry. 
Then there is a flood of baby-talk poured 
over him from mother and nurse, while 
papa, with his fork halfway up to his mouth, 
looks on anxiously. Presently, baby’s 
cries cease, and he even condescends to 
smile, and then the parent puts down 
knife and fork, and cries “Ach” and 
“Oh” in wonder and admiration, and 
all the other women present crane their 
necks to look, and cry also “‘ Ach” and “Oh” 
in chorus. Nobody eats a morsel now till 
baby is asleep and put to bed; but every- 
thing is finally disposed of, down to the last 
cold potato, with appetite and unconcern. 

All this while our Rhine boat has been 
pushing steadily along, and we are almost 
at the end of the land of the Dutch. A 
humble little cottage and a tumbledown 
pier mark the last abiding-place of Dutch 
authority. A couple of Douaniers are wait- 
ing there to wave adieu to the ship and its 


regret, as a jolly, comfortable country, full 
of life and colour. We have not seen a big 
gun all the way, norevena musket! There 
are soldiers, no doubt, but hardly to be 
taken seriously ; everybody seems too busy 
and contented to think of fighting. And 
so, farewell Holland, and may you never 
be found guilty of troubling the waters 
of more ambitious neighbours ! 

We miss, in leaving Holland, the poles 
with neat tricoloured baskets atop that have 
marked the banks of the river all the way 
along. Henceforth we have bare poles 
stuck in anyhow, and although the river 
embankments are sufficiently cared for, 
they have no longer the neat and verdant 
look of the Dutch dykes. At the next 
stopping-place, Emmerich, the Prussians 
are looking out for us, tightly buttoned up, 
with their flat-topped caps and neat grey 
linen trousers. Everything is strictly 
searched, but, it must be said, civilly and 
without annoyance. But at Emmerich we 
meet with a sad fate. There, for some 
unsearchable reason, the steamer stops 
from seven in the evening till two in the 
morning. ‘True, the town did its best to 
make us welcome. It was a féte-day, and 
the place was hung with flags, and the 
little streets were adorned with green 
branches. But an hour or two exhausted 
the resources of Emmerich, and coming 
back wearied to the steamer we found not 
the slightest preparation for the night’s 
rest. Certainly, there were the velvet 
couches of the saloon and an occasional 
cushion, and Fritz had taken care, when we 
came on board, to put our hand-bags in the 


corners. “You sall have ze corners,” he 
had said. ‘“ Zey all want ze corners at 
naight.” But even a corner, without a 


pillow or a blanket, offers but a poor 
resting-place. There were several English 
ladies on board too, who occupied the 
ladies’ cabin at the end of the saloon, and 
in the same plight as ourselves for sleeping 
accommodation. But the night was so hot 
that the folding-doors of the ladies’ cabin 
had been thrown open, and when I began 
to unbutton my collar, thinking to be rid 
of that at least, a low but decided cough 
from the darkness of the salon aux 
dames warned me that British propriety 
held me full in view. Again, when 
I tried to loosen a shoe-lace, the same 
warning signal. I gave up at that, 
and resigned myself to try to sleep mm 
full panoply like the knights that Walter 
Scott mentions somewhere. John—lucky 





company. We take leave of Holland with 


fellow !—was out of view of the ladies, 
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and was able to put off collar and boots, 
and even to unbutton his waistcoat. But 
he was not contented even then, and I 
could hear him grumbling reproaches 
againstme. ‘‘ Perfect repose!” he muttered 
sarcastically. “The dolce far niente! I 
might have known what would come of 
it!” But I fell into an uneasy doze, and 
when I awoke the lamp was still glaring 
full upon me, and John was snoring in his 
corner. Another Englishman in a farther 
corner was snoring too, and from the ladies’ 
cabin came a similar sound, but fainter— 
an echo, no doubt. 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 





WHEN Lord Jinks quarrels with the 
Honourable Mr. Lardidar, the two say as 
insulting things to one another as could 
be desired by any reasonable person who 
wished toconsiderthem both bad characters. 
But there is a point at which they usually 
stop. 

Cardinal Mazarin, during his reign of 
power, was told that two ladies of the 
court had had a bitter quarrel, in the 
course of which they accused one another 
of crimes and sins such as no lady’s cha- 
racter could bear without flagrant dis- 
honour and disgrace. The cardinal listened 
attentively, and then quietly asked “ Have 
they called each other ugly?” ‘No, mon- 
seigneur,”’ was the reply, “I have not 
heard that either of the ladies made this 
reproach.” ‘In that case,” rejoined the 
cardinal, ‘‘ I daresay I can reconcile them.” 
It is at an equally tender point that Lord 
Jinks and the Honourable Mr. Lardidar. 
suspend their recriminations, not perhaps 
because it is a tender point, but because 
the accusations involved would not have 
sufficiently reasonable ground to render 
them annoying. I refer to raising the 
question whether one or other of the dis- 
putants is a gentleman or not, or other- 
wise of lower social status than his quondam 
friend and habitual associate. The fact is, 
that although one may be of higher rank 
than the other, they are of the same world, 
and no one would think of drawing any 
social distinction between the two. Thus 
they take for granted what persons— 
women as well as men—of a less ascertained 
caste call in question, whenever they fall 
out with a friend. 

_ Take, for instance, two tradesmen who 
may have a difference. The cause, perhaps, 
1s a business transaction, in which one has 





been too much for the other. To discuss 
the matter merely on its merits would be 
weakness and folly in the ideas of these 
enterprising spirits. Go at his social status, 
each says to himself, that will settle him 
once and for all. Accordingly Hobson 
tells Snobson he is no gentleman. Nobody 
ever said he was, except himself, but that 
is not to the point. Then Snobson, not 
content with the merely negative reproach, 
tells his friend that he is a blackguard ora 
swindler, according to fancy; that he 
has no money, and never had any, 
and that his business is in a bad way, 
and will certainly break down before 
long. In exchange for this Snobson is 
informed that his friend remembers him 
when he wore yellow stockings and a pewter 
plate on his coat, as a charity-boy; and 
when his mother took in washing, his father 
being absent from Europe on compulsory 
leave, during the course of seven years not 
accounted for in the family history. Of 
course, Hobson, by-and-by, gets as good 
as he gives. It is a great pity that 
Hobson and Snobson cannot confine 
themselves to reasonable abuse, as they 
would in that case—even if we believed 
both of them—have passed for persons 
sufficiently respectable for all practical 
purposes. 

To take an illustration from a somewhat 
more elevated station in life—say a married 
pair, of whom the husband holds a position 
in a Government office. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Tinfoil come to high words, they do 
not confine themselves to the provocation, 
on either side, which has led to a disturb- 
ance of the connubial content which has 
rumpled the roseleaf of their repose, and 
soured their tempers as thunder is too apt 
to serve their household beer. Tinfoil may 
have taken to late hours; Mrs. Tinfoil 
may have tempered her early hours with 
too much flirting. There may have been 
prodigality at play on the one side, or pro- 
digality in shopping on the other. But 
the pair do not pretend to confine them- 
selves to the matter in dispute in either 
case. If they do not begin with the ques- 
tion they soon arrive at it—how far Mrs. 
Tinfoil’s family is superior in rank to that 
of Tinfoil, and vice versA of course. The 
lady generally begins the dispute by a sati- 
rical expression of incredulity as to Tinfoil’s 
family having come over with the Conqueror, 
especially considering that his immediate 
progenitor, was not more associated with 
the chivalry of the land than arises from 
the making of soap. “It was very bad 
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soap too,” she might have added, but this 
circumstance might have been taken for a 
matter of pride, upon the principle of the 
gentleman who excused himself for having 
had a mother who was a cook by declaring 
that she knew nothing about her business, 
and produced the worst dinners in the 
world. Of course Mr. Tinfoil finds a flaw 
in his wife’s titles to gentility, and so the 
dispute takes its regular course, quite 
irrespective of its original grounds, which 
are nothing to either party when compared 
with the question of social superiority. 

But it is only natural that the more ques- 
tionable the claims the more jealously will 
they be asserted. Thus a barmaid is a 
“young lady” as a matter of course, and 
in this respect is on a par with a duke’s 
daughter. A chambermaid, too, frequently 
assumes the same distinction. At an hotel 
the other morning I ventured to complain 
to the abigail who brought me my early 
tea, of some neglect in “the tidying” of 
my room, and was told that the depart- 
ment belonged to “ the other young lady” 
attached to the floor. 

“Do you call yourself a gentleman?” 
is the commonest and most withering 
form of sarcasm in use, not only among 
snobs, but among costermongers, coal- 
heavers, and the like. To persons of 
admitted pretensions to gentility the 
question is frequently put, and __per- 
haps negatively answered by the ques- 
tioner when the superior person declines 
to recognise a false or exorbitant claim. 
Thus not long ago I was asked if I called 
myself a gentleman by a “‘ young lady” at 
a railway refreshment-bar because I de- 
murred at paying her a sovereign for not 
having run away with a purse that I had 
inadvertently left on the counter for five 
minutes. And two of her friends declared 
that I was “no gentleman,” without leay- 
ing any doubt in the matter. I have been 
called “no gentleman” for not paying a 
cabman three times his fare, and for objecting 
to pay in furnished lodgings for articles 
which I had neither ordered nor consumed. 
A loafer in the street has sometimes picked 
up a glove before I could pick it up for 
myself, or told me that my handkerchief 

was hanging out of my pocket. In any 
other country than England the com- 
monest man paying such attentions as these 
would be insulted by the offer of a reward, 
but in this country I have been freely 
called “no gentleman” for not encourag- 
ing the lowest kind of what is vulgarly 


be a gentleman in the eyes of large classes 
of the community you must pay whatever 
may be demanded of you upon any pretext, 
and ask no questions. 

Socially, the term ‘‘ gentleman ” has be- 
come almost vulgar. It is certainly less 
employed by gentlemen than by inferior 
persons. The one speaks of “a man I 
know,” the other of “ a gentleman I know.” 
In the one case the gentleman is taken for 
granted, in the other it seems to need 
specification. Again, as regards the term 
“lady.” It is quite in accordance with the 
usages of society to speak of your acquaint- 
ance the duchess as “a very nice person.” 
People who would say, “very nice lady,” 
are not generally of a social class which 
has much to do with duchesses; and if 
you speak of one of these as a “‘ person” you 
will soon be made to feel your mistake. 
“Gentlewoman” is a convenient word 
to employ in the case of a person of educa- 
tion and good breeding, who may desire to 
avoid the pretension involved in the 
vulgarised term “lady.” But although 
obviously consistent with “ gentleman,” it 
has somehow an uncomfortable sound. 
Those who describe themselves as gentle- 
women are generally in reduced circum- 
stances, and subdued in their pretensions, 
as becomes the dependent position which 
usually belongs to them. The vulgar rich 
would scorn the title—they are ladies all 
the world over. 

Of the designation “esquire” it is 
scarcely necessary tospeak. It is sparingly 
employed in official communications “On 
Her Majesty’s Service,” which draw a 
proper distinction between those who are 
esquires and those who are not. Other- 
wise, anybody may call himself an esquire 
who pleases, and this glorious privilege is 
in these daysabsurdly abused. The common 
run of people seem to be quite oblivious 
of the fact that the title may be a matter 
of right. Thus a gentleman who is an 
undoubted esquire by birth, office, or pre- 
scription, has only to offend a tradesman— 
usually effected by disputing his account or 
neglecting to pay it—to be at once redu 
to the rank of the ordinary messieurs. 
When your creditor takes to address you 
as “Mr.,” he usually means as much mis 
chief as he can manage to inflict. ; 

It is curious that in a commercial 
country like England so large a class of 
persons should conceive that they bear the 
stamp of gentility through not being 2 
trades. I once heard of a wine-merchants 
clerk who cut his master for being ™ 





called “cadging.” It seems, indeed, that to 
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business. Without counting this extreme 
instance, the general idea is entertained 
nowhere out of England. And even here 
it is curiously inconsistent in its incidents. 
One can quite understand how “our old 
nobility ” and country aristocracy living 
on their lands, may look down upon the 
perhaps rude and half-educated manu- 
facturing people who come among them 
to confuse social relations and weaken 
their political influence. But it is difficult 
to conceive upon what ground a small 
clerk on a high stool and a low salary 
should consider himself superior to a 
respectable tradesman, even though he be 
so far abased as to keep a shop, or, indeed, 
why the pen should have any precedence 
over the pickaxe when both are employed 
merely in their mechanical capacities. For 
some clerks are not much more civilised 
than most nayvies, except in outward forms. 

A couple of the latter class received a 
rather clever rebuke at a luncheon-bar 
where they were addressing some popular 
vulgarities to the Cynthia of the minute 
who was serving them. 

“You are not gentlemen,” said the 
Cynthia, “you are only educated cads.” 

Yet I have heard a half-educated cad 
of the kind ridiculing the nobility of the 
Continent as a set of impostors; not, of 
course, being aware how carefully the real 
aristocracy are distinguished by their 
respective governments from’ the few 
spurious counts and chevaliers who are 
supposed by some to represent them. The 
same person added a ruthless sarcasm 
upon English knights, avowing that he 
should consider the offer of knighthood in 
his case to be simply an insult. 

The speaker, doubtless, thought that h 
had thus established his own superiority, 
but it is difficult to see how. 

Certainly the distinctions between classes 
in this country are full of anomalies. <A 
shopkeeper, as such, is nowhere socially, 
but let him get into Parliament and prove 
a tolerably safe man for one party or the 
other, and he will do wonders in the way 
of getting—not only himself, but his wife 
and daughters—into the great world. If 
he gains a public position which obtains 
for him the honour of knighthood, he is 
still better off. His wife, as Lady So-and-so, 
gets confounded with countesses, and feels 
herself at least halfway to Heaven. Even 
the peerage is continually recruited from 
the commercial world, and the peerage, I 
need scarcely say, is Heaven itself. 

In most Continental countries there is a 





hard-and-fast line drawn between the noble 
and inferior classes, who do not mingle 
together in politics, sport, or social cele- 
brations as we do in England. Here pro- 
fessional men hold a very proper status, 
and, other things being equal, enjoy con- 
siderable advantages over those engaged 
in commerce. But other things very 
seldom are equal, and a rich tradesman 
will generally beat the poor professional 
man in most of the races of life. On the 
whole, it seems that there is little more 
than a nominal rule by which ladies and 
gentlemen may be estimated. Practically, 
they are generally measured by the one 
common stand ard—Money ! 
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BY MRS, CASHEL HOEY. 


CHAPTER XX. A BARGAIN. 

Miss CHEVENIX arrived too late. The 
accident to Mr. Chevenix, which was said 
by the newspapers to have cast a gloom 
over the proceedings of the festive week, 
but which in reality affected only those 
individuals whose bets with him were 
rendered void by his death, had produced 
fatal results before Beatrix reached Colonel 
Wilton’s house. There was nothing for 
it but to take her back again. Colonel 
Wilton, an unmarried man, and who had 
hardly known anything of Beatrix—his 
friendship with her father was the associa- 
tion of clubs and racecourses—behaved 
very well under the circumstances. Beatrix 
had no male relatives, and her friends were 
hardly such as may be counted on in dark 
days. Nevertheless, she was not unkindly 
treated ; all that had to be done was done 
properly, but the inevitable time came 
when the provisional friends, produced by 
a crisis and a catastrophe, retired, and she 
found herself face to face with the facts 
of her position. 

If the shock of her father’s death had 
been succeeded by the deepest grief that 
ever filled a daughter’s heart, Beatrix 
Chevenix would have been forced to rouse 
herself from its paralysing influence, for 
the question that she had so often asked 
herself, as to what their position really 
was, had found an unpleasant answer so soon 
as she was free to investigate it by the 
aid of his papers and the testimony of 
his creditors. No such feeling had, how- 
ever, ensued upon the shock of the catas- 
trophe. Her nerves were tough, her 
sensibilities had the bluntness that fre- 
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quently accompanies strong passions. She 
had learned by the precept and example 
of her father to care supremely for self 
alone, to hold that making the best of a life 
which is to have no hereafter is the sole 
practical distinction between wisdom and 
folly; and she had no keen instincts or 
unruly emotional tenderness to tempt her 
to an illogical departure from principles, 
merely because he himself was in question. 
Mr. Chevenix and his daughter had been 
very good friends, but withont paternal love 
on his, or filial piety on her side. Neither of 
them recognised any source whence such 
feelings could proceed. The association had 
come to an end, and the survivor had merely 
to accept the fact, and wipe it out. For 
beings without a future to mope over the 
memory of the past would be a waste of 
time and power indeed, and one of which 
the dead atheist’s intelligent pupil was 
incapable. She was neither sorry for her 
father nor angry with him. When she 
discovered the truth about him, she in- 
dulged in no retrospect. He had made as 
much out of life for himself as the chances 
of his little subdivision of the realm of 
accident enabled him to make; the con- 
tingent remainder coming to his child 
when the game was played out was no affair 
of his. There was a good deal of hard 
fairness about the view of this young woman, 
who resolved the science of life into every- 
one for himself and no God for any of us. 
There was also self-control and worldly 
wisdom in the polite but steady resistance 
which Miss Chevenix opposed to the offers of 
friendly companionship that were made to 
her so soon as her father’s death became 
known. She felt certain that she would 
have to face much that was disagreeable, 
and she resolved that she would encounter 
the enemy alone. When she should have 
learned the worst, without the temptation 
of telling it to, or the risk of its being 
found out by any female friend, she 
would determine on her course of action ; 
then she should know exactly what ver- 
sion of her position it would suit her 
to give. Until then she was deeply 
grateful (on black-edged paper) for every- 
body’s kindness, but unable to see anyone. 
From among the letters of condolence 
she selected two for more careful considera- 
tion than the rest. One was written by 
Mrs. Townley Gore, the other by Mrs. 
Mabberley, who was out of town when 
the death of Mr. Chevenix occurred. Mrs. 
Townley Gore’s letter afforded a proof 
that her heart was not altogether closed 





to pity for the orphan. The sympathy 
and compassion that had been appealed to 
in vain by the helplessness and the solitari- 
ness of Helen Rhodes were called into 
active exercise and eloquent expression by 
the deeply-affecting calamity that had 
befallen the well-known Miss Chevenix, 
and the touchingly interesting position of 
that much-admired young lady. Was 
there anything Mrs. Townley Gore could 
do for her dear afflicted young friend? 
She would come to town at once if she 
were wanted ; would have come, indeed, 
without a summons, only that she did not 
know whether Beatrix was at the house in 
Chesterfield Street, and therefore thought 
it best to wait until she should hear from 
her. Her anxiety for an assurance that 
Beatrix was tolerably well would be 
extreme. Miss Chevenix had opened a 
heap of letters, this one from Mrs. 
Townley Gore among the number, with- 
out being at all discomposed by the 
operation ; but when she took up Mrs. 
Mabberley’s, her usually steady nerves 
thrilled unpleasantly. The sensation for 
which she was so often provoked with 
herself came again to irritate her. The 
letter was commonplace but kind, and as 
she glanced over the first page, the thrill 
of her nerves subsided. It returned, 
however, when she read these lines at the 
top of the second page. 

*T will not press you to see me until you 
feel disposed to do so; but you will best 
consult your own interests by admitting me 
without delay, and by keeping strictly to 
yourself, until we have met, any knowledge 
of your father’s affairs that you may have 
gained. I amin full possession of them all.” 

She had been right, then! Her in- 
stinctive aversion to Mrs. Mabberley—she 
plainly admitted to herself now that it 
was aversion—was well founded; the sense 
this woman had stirred in her was the sense 
of danger. The knowledge which she had 
gained amounted to this: her father had 
died just in time ; his resources, unless he 
had some means of making or procuring 
money of which no trace remained, would 
be exhausted by the payment of his most 
pressing debts, and there would remain for 
her, nothing. She was dismayed at the pros- 
pect that presented itself, as any woman 
might well be, all the more so that she had 
no temptation to make the disclosure 
against which Mrs. Mabberley warned her. 
To whom should she tell her trouble? _ 

Nobody would care about it. She did 
not murmur at that; her harsh fairness of 
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perception came in there also. Why 
should people care? ‘Their prosperity or 
adversity did not affect her. She did not 
expect that her prosperity or adversity 
should affect them. 

Under such circumstances it would have 
seemed natural that Mrs. Mabberley’s letter 
should have brought Miss Chevenix a kind 
of relief ; the writer had been her friend, 
and her father’s friend always ; she would 
at least be one with whom to consult, and 
her knowledge of the truth broke the 
loneliness of Miss Chevenix’s position. 

But this was not what Beatrix felt. 
Instinct was stronger than reason in this 
instance ; the letter left on her the impres- 
sion of a realised fear, the sense of being 
taken in a trap. She acted on the advice of 
the writer nevertheless, and when Mrs. 
Mabberley was admitted to see her, she 
found her composed and on her guard. 

When Mrs. Mabberley told her she was 
looking wonderfully well she told her the 
truth. Beatrix’s mourning dress, composed 
of the handsomest materials, and made in 
the latest fashion, set off her brilliant 
colouring and stately form. The quiet, 
colourless, slight little woman, who regarded 
her with genuine admiration, presented a 
strong contrast to her. 

One might meet Mrs. Mabberley three 
days in succession, and no be able on the 
fourth day to remember who she was or 
where one had seen her. There was 
nothing remarkable about her except her 
insignificance. 

She had a low musical voice and a 
slow way of speaking. She moved noise- 
lessly, and although she was not one of 
those persons who cannot look one straight 
in the face, and therefore carry a danger: 
signal always displayed for the warning 
of their neighbours, she rarely fixed her 
eyes on anybody or anything. The glance 
would at first be frank and clear enough, 
after a moment it would waver and droop, 
and she would go on speaking with her 
eyes downcast. 

Mrs. Mabberley wasted but little time in 
condolences ; she came to the point of her 
intended discourse with a decision which 
Beatrix had not previously observed in her 
manner. 

“You have acted on the caution I gave 
you, I hope?” she said. 

With the last word of this short sentence 


er eyes drooped from their look into those 
of Beatrix. 








“T have said nothing about my father’s 
affairs to anybody.” 


“ Quite right; you will presently see why, 
when you and I have discussed them.” 

“‘Excuse me,” said Beatrix,asudden anger 
rising in her against the power that revealed 
itself in the slow low voice, “I do not un- 
derstand why you are to be the exception.” 

“No? then I will explain. Iam to be 
the exception, because I am the only 
person from whom you have anything to 
expect. You know that I was, so far as 
your knowledge of his friends went, your 
father’s closest friend. Your investigation 


you that I am his chief creditor.” 

* You ?” 

“Ah, I see that I was right; the only 
record is in my hands. Yes, I. 
these and judge for yourself.” 

She put a packet of papers into the hands 
of her hearer, and sat with downcast 
eyes, while Beatrix untied the string and 
unfolded the first of the papers. 

‘Look through them all before you say 
anything,” she went on, with a slight 
uplifting of her right hand. 

Beatrix obeyed, and when she had 
mastered the contents of the papers, every 
gleam of colour had left her face. She 
handed them to Mrs. Mabberley without a 
word. 

“You could not have had any idea 
things were so bad with him, could you? 
Poor man, it was not altogether his fault ; 
you really ought not to condemn him too 
severely.” 

“T don’t. He did the best he could for 
himself, I suppose. He had been accus- 
tomed to live in a certain sort of way 
while the money lasted, and he wanted to 
go on living in the same.” 

“ After the money was gone. Just so. 
As you say, he did the best he could for 
himself ; now you have to do the best you 
can for yourself.” 

“There’s no best in the face of these. 


the little money there is coming in, so far 
as I know, would not pay one half of the 
outstanding bills; there is no will; 
naturally, since there was nothing but 
debt to bequeath. I have five pounds in 
my purse, I believe, and my mother’s 
pearls. I cannot see that there is any 


question of ‘ best’ in the matter.” 

“Now, my dear,” Mrs. Mabberley said 
with a still sort of smile that hardly 
changed her face at all, “ you are making of 
me that exception to which you objected at 
first, and we shall soon understand each 
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You put the case clearly: I am 
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your poor father’s chief creditor, and I 
am secured by the possession of the lease 
of this house and a bill of sale on the 
furniture. There is no need for me to go 
into particulars of the transactions between 
your father and myself; we were old 
friends and, in a certain sense, associates. 
His notions were different from mine. I 
like to have more money than I spend ; he 
liked to spend more money than he had. 
Everyone to his taste in this short life, 
which he wanted to be merry. I prefer its 
being solid and safe.” 

There was not a touch of irony in Mrs. 
Mabberley’s tone; it was quiet, even, 
matter-of-fact. 

“ He acted on his theory, I on mine, and 
we were useful to each other. I had been 
obliged to remind him several times of late 
that his debt to me ought to be reduced, 
and in the event of my having any press- 
ing need of money would be very incon- 
venient for himself and you. I had also 
reminded him that, should his death occur 
while it remained unsettled, or unreduced, 
you would be left destitute.” 

“ And neither the one argument nor the 
other had any effect on him,” said Beatrix 
with calmness that successfully imitated 
Mrs. Mabberley’s, “ because he knew 
you would never have any pressing need 
of money, and because he did not care 
what became of me when there was an 
end of him.” 

“You ought not to give yourself the 
habit of speaking in that way,” remarked 
Mrs. Mabberley ; “it is bad form. I observe 
that such extreme opinions as you hold are 
apt to lead to bad form. I don’t quarrel 
with the opinions, but I object to the 
form. You will find it a disadvantage.” 

Beatrix’s eyes sparkled with anger, but 
she controlled herself. 

Mrs. Mabberley continued : 

“ Besides, in this judgment of your 
father you are wrong. His indifference to 
my representation did not arise from his 
not caring what might become of you after 
his death—you must bear in mind that he 
had no reason to apprehend death for 
several years to come—it was due to his 
very just expectation that you would make 
a good marriage, and so help him out of 
his difficulties. You have always known 
that he hoped and believed you would 
marry well.” 

“Certainly ; he was very candid with 
me upon that point when I was quite 
‘young; but I wish he had made me 
“understand the full urgency of it.” 





“He could not, my dear; you would 
never have realised it until the occasion 
arose. We never do, believe me. But we 
only waste time by discussing the matter, 
Let us look at the facts. They are simply 
these: the house and everything in it 
belongs to me, the very small amount of 
property remaining in addition to the 
house and furniture will certainly not even 
appease the most pressing of your poor 
father’s other creditors, much less pay the 
whole. There is nothing whatever for you. 
What do you propose to do? The Darnell 
affair is, I understand, entirely off. Is 
that so?” 

“ That is so.” 

“Have you made any plans ?” 

“ None whatever. I have no relations, and 
no friends, no money, no means of earning 
money, except by marriage, and as I must 
necessarily disappear out of the world in 
which we have been living, that chance 
does not count for much. I don’t know 
that I shall try any other, it seems hardly 
worth while. I should not hesitate fora 
moment between poverty, I mean avowed, 
squalid poverty—the sort of thing they 
call ‘earning one’s bread’ as a governess, 
you know—and putting an end to myself. 
One’s instincts of life are strong when one 
is still young and handsome as I am, but 
when the game is so very thoroughly up, 
common sense, and knowledge of oneself, 
can get the better of instinct I should think.” 

Mrs. Mabberley raised her eyes and 
looked at the speaker with a strange 
horror. This was being logical and con- 
sistent indeed! This was following out the 
_—e she had received to its legitimate 
end. 

Miss Chevenix’s manifestation of the 
courage of her convictions took her hearer 
aback. 

Beatrix perceived the impression she 
had made, and laughed scornfully : 

“You are suprised to find me n0 
longer what I was a fortnight ago; but 
why? ‘Eat and drink, for to-morrow you 
die,’ is your creed as well as mine ; I only 
contract -it into ‘As you cannot be sure of 
having anything to eat or drink to-morrow, 
die to-day.’ Iam not hungry and thirsty yet, 
and I never mean to be; neither do I mean 
to eat bread, to drink water, or to wear 
anything but Morrison’s equivalent for 
purple and fine linen, except my shroud.’ ' 

“Ts this girl trying to frighten me! 





























thought Mrs. Mabberley ; but she quickly 
answered the question in the negative. 
There was an entire disregard of her in the 
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look and tone of Beatrix, and her hardihood 
was perfectly sincere. 

“ Therefore,” she continued, “ you need 
not mind if you should be disposed to any 
scruples about claiming your own—other 
people will not be so squeamish, and you 
will be no more to blame than they, if you 
care about blame. You had your reasons for 
being patient with my father; there’s an 
end, with him, of your reasons.” 

“Pray don’t talk in that shocking 
cynical way,” said Mrs. Mabberley, quite 
hurriedly for her. ‘“ Your father often 
said the same sort of thing—that he 
would never bear pain or illness if there 
was no prospect of cure, or——” 

“He meant it too,” interrupted Beatrix, 
“and he showed his good sense and 
consistency. He always had at hand 
the means of ridding himself of life if he 
should ever come to the deliberate con- 
viction that death was the least of two 
evils between which he had to choose.” 

“How do you know that? He surely 
did not tell you?” 

“No, he did not; I found it out for 
myself; I found the ‘means.’ Pray don’t 
look so scared, Mrs. Mabberley, I am not 
going to poison your tea, I am only going 
to ring for it.” 

She rose, smiling, and rang the bell. 
Mrs. Mabberley’s sense of being mistress 
of the situation was failing her; her nerves 
were tried by the sangfroid of this con- 
sistent and indomitable young woman. 
She rallied her strength, and fell in with 
Beatrix’s humour. 

“You are an odd creature,” she said ; 
“only that I understand you so well, you 
might make me uncomfortable. Give me 
my tea, and let us be businesslike.” ‘ 

Beatrix gave Mrs. Mabberley her tea, 
and preserved unbroken silence and an 
unchanging smile while she drank it. It 
amused her, it relieved her to a certain 
extent to discompose this woman, of whom 
she was more than ever afraid ; but she was 
perfectly in earnest in all she said. 

“ Now,” said Mrs. Mabberley, “I will 
tell you why I wrote to you that it would 
be for your interest to see me soon, and to 

eep your own counsel in the meantime. 
It was not only because I had to say 
what I have said, it was because I intended 
tomake you an offer of help in this trouble.” 





“Help! When all there is would barely 
pay the debt due to you!” 
“Yes; help. Listen to me. You are 





So well aware of all the advantages of the 


there is no need for me to dilate upon 
them. The terrible things you have said to 
me sufficiently prove that you have cor- 
rectly counted the cost of losing it. If, at 
your age, and with your beauty and health, 
you can deliberately prefer death to 
deprivation of the luxuries and the 
pleasures of life, to exerting yourself to 
earn a livelihood, to facing the battle in 
whose front so many women stand 
defenceless ; you will be able to estimate 
at its value the offer I now make you If 
you will agree to my terms, I will hold 
over my own claims on your father’s 
estate ; and I will make an arrangement 
with the other creditors which will free you 
from any annoyance. Until you shall have 
made a suitable marriage, I will enable 
you to maintain precisely the same appear- 
ance as before, so that all the world may 
take you for the inheritor of your father’s 
fortune, to whom his death has made no 
external difference.” 

Beatrix listened with amazement. Had 
she been wrong after all? Had her 
presentiment misled her? Was this 
woman, whom she feared, to be her 
rescuer? The surprise broke down even 
her composure ; she said faintly : 

“Do you mean it? Can this be true?” 

“T perfectly mean it.” 

“ And the terms?” 

“They are simple, and will not prove 
unpleasant, I believe. I propose that you 
should come and live in my house, under 
my chaperonage—everything shall be 
made agreeable for you—that you consult 
me with regard to your movements, 
cultivate the people whom I recommend, 
accept the invitations which I select, and 
undertake, if you get a good offer of 
marriage, to fix the time for your marriage 
at my dictation. Those are my terms; 
the proposal is to take or to leave.” 

“ And the alternative ? ” 

Mrs. Mabberley slowly shrugged her 
shoulders, and slowly lifted and let fall 
her hands. 

She said nothing; but Beatrix was 
answered. 

“You mean that, if I refuse, you will 
have your bond ? ” 

“T mean that I shall enforce my claim. 
Have you anything to urge against it ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing. Come, Mrs. Mabberley, be 
frank with me, this is only a pretence of 
frankness. What is your motive for 
making me so extraordinary an offer? It 
is not compassion for me, you are no more 





position that has hitherto been yours that 


compassionate than I am ; it is not affection 
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for me, you do not like me. You were my | room to and fro, her glance fell on Mrs, 
father’s friend, I know—you have never | Townley Gore’s last letter, and she sud- 
been mine in reality—and under this | denly remembered the mood she had been 
marvellous offer to pull me out of the gulf|in when she replied to the former one. 
of ruin, and save me from even being 'She remembered what she had said to 
suspected of poverty, there is some strong | herself about Mr. Horndean; and she 
motive. What it can be it is impossible | thought how securely far from a chance of 





forme to guess, but one exists.” 

“Your frankness, my dear, is real | 
enough to do for both of us,” answered | 
Mrs. Mabberley, in her slow placid manner, | 
as if there had been no sting at all in the | 
words of Beatrix. “To a certain extent I 
propose to imitate it. My motive is not 
compassion for you, nor affection for you ; 
it suits me to do this thing, and that is all 
I mean to tell you. You will believe me, 
I am sure, when I say that no one finds out 
a secret which I choose to keep. I choose 





to keep this one. The offer I make you, 
in perfect good faith, is your business ; 
all the rest is mine. It is, as I said 
before, to take or to leave.” 

“And you will positively tell me no 
more? On this only Imust make up my 
mind ?” 

“T will positively tell you no more, 
except that the motive that actuates me is 
one that cannot harm you.” 

“ And I must make up my mind soon ?” 

“In three days I shall come for your 





decision. In three days you will see your 
position here even more clearly than you 
see it now, and I don’t wish you to be sur- | 
prised or hurried into accepting my offer. | 


captivating her brother, Mrs. Townley 
Gore would keep her dear afflicted young 
friend, if she had any notion of the truth; 
and how readily other women of the world 
would adopt similar precautions. The 


| reflection served as a spur to her intent; 


nor did that day pass over without its 
being stimulated in other ways. 

Miss Chevenix had not been prepared 
for the very immediate and peremptory 
pressure of their claims by her father’s and 
her own creditors. She had supposed she 
would have been given what she called 
“time to breathe,” but she was not. It 
was almost as though some malign in- 
fluence had been brought to bear, espe- 
cially in the case of Beatrix’s personal 
debts, and, when the demands poured in 
upon her, she stood aghast at their magni- 
tude. She would not have believed it 
possible that she could owe all that money! |: 
Not that the amount mattered much, so 
far as she was concerned, for it would either 
never be paid at all, or it would be paid in 
part, at all events, by Mrs. Mabberley, 
according to her extraordinary proposal ; 
still it did startle her. And this too pricked 
the sides of her intent, for she was resolved 


If you decide in your own favour there | not to even contemplate a future in which 
will be no trouble to you in the matter. | she should have to do without any of the 
Now I will leave you. Stay, there is just | personal luxuries for which she owed that 
one very trifling stipulation—I had almost | money. No, not she. Fate might force 
forgotten it—that I wish to make.” hopeless pain, miserable sickness, abject 

Mrs. Mabberley had risen, and was ap-| poverty upon those who would submit to 
proaching the door, as she uttered the last | be its slave ; fate should never force them 
words. | upon her. 

The stipulation was very trifling, it| The days passed, and each hour of 
had quite the air of an afterthought ;| them taught her the lesson Mrs. Mab- 
and Beatrix hardly commented upon it. berley had reckoned upon. On the third, 
That, if she accepted the whole proposal, she | Mrs. Mabberley presented herself in Miss 
should accept that trivial part of it, went | Chevenix’s drawing-room, as quiet, as slow- 
without saying. | spoken, as insignificant as ever; and as she 

Left to herself, Beatrix pondered for | took the cold hand that Beatrix extended 
hours upon what had passed. The riddle | to her, she said : 
was beyond her reading; the point on “I have come for your answer, my dear. 
which she finally concentrated all her | Do you consent, or refuse ?” 
thoughts was the absolute hopelessness of; “I consent.” 
her present condition. As she paced the | «Then it’s a bargain !” 
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